





BEING BORN IN THE UNITED STATES is one of the luckiest things that 
can happen to anyone, for it gives a person the opportunity to pros- 
per under the American system. God made our country rich; our 


A. & CHHMDERS now receives monthly retirement 
checks after years of service at our Sugar Creek, 
Missouri, refinery. He started with us at lew than 
$1,500 « year in 1915, when there was one automo 
bile for every twenty today. Employee benefits 
were rare throughout industry, and most people 
were accustomed to a work week ncarly 50 hours long 


WHERE 010 WE get the money to pay for our tools 
and equipment? It is the result of the investment 
of the 96,800 owners of Standard Oil. Mise Edith 
Bastian of Redfield, 8. D., is one of them. In 1949, 
our 56th consecutive year of dividend payments. 
stockholders were paid dividends having a value of 


TODAY, {T'S DIFFERENT, with 46,700 Standard Oil 
employees averaging $4,600 last year in wages and 
benefits. One of them is L. J. Willy of our Casper 
Wyoming, refinery. He and his family are protected 
by one of the finest, broadest employee benefit 
programs in any industry. His work week is 40 
hours, and working conditions are the best ever 


Ww. 6. ("BUD") LEAMER of Topeka, Kansas, is one 
of the thousands of i businessmen who 
sell Standard Oil products. His modern service 
station is a far cry from the livery stable of his 
grandfather's day. Many thousands of livery stable 
jobs have disappeared —but millions of new jobs 
and higher living standards have been created by 
the automobile and petroleum industries. 


STANBARBD @LL COMPANY 


system of free competitive effort has made it richer. There are many 
stories that help explain how this was done. Here's the one we 
know best. the story of Standard Oil and its subsdiary companies. 


WHY IT PAYS 
TO BE BORN IN AMERICA 


ONE BIG REASON why Mr. Willy is so much better 
off is that he has behind him an average investment 
of $30,100 in tools and equipment 


of Mr. Childers’ day ever could. And high produc- 
tivity is the foundation of a high standard of living 





FRANCES WILLMAN of St. Joseph, Missouri, is one of 
Standard Oil's customers. People buy our products 
because they like our quality and our values—and 
we hope, because they like us. Our 46,700 employees 
work together as an integrated team to make more 
products more economically, to make them more 
readily available—and thereby, to continue to de- 
serve your confidence. 


(imotama) 
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Naturally, Our Press Reflects America 


HIS is written as a sort of declaration of faith in the 
Tsniaate brow way of American newspaper journalism. 

It is made by a newspaperman who on occasion, and 
then for the wrong reasons, has been accused of high 
brew leanings. My thoughts about the intellectual level 
of the American newspaper were inspired, oddly enough, 
by a dinner at which foreign newspapermen did most of 
the talking. 

The foreign newspapermen were fourteen editors of 
papers from India to Finland, touring this country under 
the sponsorship of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the American Press Institute. They were 
entertained in Chicago by Sigma Delta Chi and the Press 
Club. After a dinner, they took part in an informal panel 
discussion of newspapers abroad and in this country. 

Dean Kenneth Olson of Northwestern’s Medill School 
of Journalism introduced them and urged them to speak 
frankly of their observations here. They did speak frankly. 
So, in rebuttal, did John S. Knight, editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, and Herb Graffis, Chicago 
Sun-Times columnist. 

Led by James Murray Watson, editor of Edinburgh’s 
famed Scotsman, the visiting editors put determined fin- 
gers on the American journalistic pulse. They found it 
sturdy but afflicted by strange symptoms. Our newspapers 
are too big, they said—they overpower readers and rob 
the rest of the world of newsprint. They overplay the 
trivial and sensationalize the unmenticnable. They are 
inconsistent in their devotion to the serious aspects of 
life in an era made dangerous by ideological conflict. 

Editors from lands where newsprint has been severely 
rationed frankly regarded our huge editions as piggish 
publishing. Others were shocked by our front page pre- 
occupation with sex. They found American newspapers 
too much alike—a monotony of comics, columnists and 
catchwords from coast to coast. None of them said so, but 
I felt that several of them feared American journalism was 
dancing in the streets while a world that looked to us 
for the means of survival moved from bad to worse. 


ACK KNIGHT answered the visitors with barbed 
courtesy. He suggested that mass production of news- 
papers did not necessarily mean mass production of 

editorial opinion. The big newspaper, he explained, is 
the natural product of a society that maintains mass pro- 
duction—and with it the world’s highest standard of liv- 
ing—by bold advertising of its products. Tucked away 
in its many pages, along with “trivial” news, is a volume 
and a variety of “serious” news unequalled elsewhere. 


As a publisher, he mildly pointed out to British and 
Scandinavian editors that the newsprint used so “extrava- 
gantly” by American newspapers comes mostly from their 
own countries and is sold to us by governments eager to 
make dollars at whatever limitation of their own press. 
As an editor, he asked French editors why they have 
not more vigorously fought government proposals to li- 
cense—and thereby curb—their own press. 

Chicago newspapermen took the visitors’ criticism cheer- 
fully and even thoughtfully. They realized that some of 
their guests had earned the right to speak their minds 
by great individual courage as well as by professional 
distinction. These editors had endured exile and risked 
death for their opinions. They spoke with wit and courage 
—and they were ably answered. 


OOKING back on that evening at the Press Club, 
: I doubt if the visitors had caught the full implica- 
tion of the American press. Most of them were meas- 
uring our newspapers by a concept that has been aban- 
doned, if indeed it was ever important, in American jour- 
nalism. They were thinking in terms of a quality press, 
newspapers edited for the literate and ruling few. 

American newspapers today are printed for everybody. 
If a higher degree of readability includes its proportion 
of trivia, that is a small enough price to pay for universal 
readership. And such readership is vital to a nation that 
has prospered mightily on the unique notion that democ- 
racy must be economic and social as well as political. 

I suspect that others present sensed, as I did, a plaintive 
note in the visitors’ comments on our press. They were 
sincere in their judgments of its faults and our excesses. 
But subconsciously at least, they were also envious. They 
were envious not only of the physical health of the Ameri- 
can newspaper—the advertising lineage and circulation 
know-how that enable it to use the tons and tons of unra- 
tioned newsprint. They were envious of what is more 
important—the independence this vigor gives its editor. 

In this the visiting newspapermen were no different 
from other Europeans and Asiatics who respect and even 
like us while they envy us and translate their envy into 
criticism. They are always looking for the gimmick in a 
civilization that seems to defy the old rules and thrive. 
They cannot believe that we are as guileless in interna- 
tional politics as we seem. They heard Herb Graffis utter 
a profound truth—and probably did not believe a word of 
it—when he told them that the United States had no de- 
signs on any other nation. 

“Go home,” he said, “and tell your people we aren’t mad 
at anybody. War is tough on the feet and the taxes are 
hell.” Cart R. Kester 
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mirror 


but Mirror 


isa newspaper 


Her mirror helps a lady to look her best. But her Mirror 
keeps a gal informed. And which one is meant, all de- 
pends on whether a capital or a lower-case initial is used. 


The use of an upper- or a lower-case initial makes all 
the difference in the meaning when you have occasion to 
refer to our product by its friendly abbreviation Coke. 
With a lower-case “‘c,” it’s something else entirely. 
Coke is a proper name—just like the name of a news- 
paper. As such, it warrants a capital initial always. Also, 
Coke is a trade-mark along with Coca-Cola. 


And good practice requires the owner of a trade-mark 


to protect it diligently. That’s why we ask you to write 
it with a capital “C.” We think you'll agree that our 
request is logical and reasonable. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Ex-Editor Still Thinks of Reader 









By JOHN BURNHAM 


WENTY-FIVE years as a newspaper 
owner or editorial employee, followed 
by twenty-five months of public rela- 

tions work, should give one a fair view of 
both sides of a news desk. It might also 
give one a little of that tolerance which is 
sometimes lacking when he is limited to 
but one viewpoint. 

A little more than two years ago I went 
to work for a trade association as its sec- 
retary. Much of the work was the writing 
and disseminating of publicity releases. 
Recently I left that trade association to 
continue writing publicity releases, this 
time as a state employe in an agricultural 
agency 

These twenty-five months have taught 
me many things, including some that I 
didn’t learn in twenty-five years as a 
newspaper editor. I used to believe that 
the newspaper and public relations man 
had no intrinsic incompatibility in view- 
point and, if one or the other just smart- 
ened up a little, they'd get along like pals 
and the publicity man’s releases would 
be run in toto. 

Today I don’t think that’s true, although 
I still think that the public relations man 
would get much more of his stuff in print 
if he were to consider the editor’s view- 
point more and his own employer’s view- 
point less. 

There is a difference, a big difference, 
between staff-written news stories and 
any kind of publicity release. The staff- 
written story is concerned only with the 
reader—to please him, to inform him, to 
amuse him, to instruct him, or even to 
warn him. 

The staff writer seeks to tell the whole 
story and is not particularly concerned 
whether he offends or benefits anyone in 
the telling, so long as he observes such 
guideposts as truth, decency and libel. He 


Keep Reporter's View, 
Publicist Advises Others 


is not concerned with anyone, I repeat, 
excepting the reader. 


Tea public relations man is concerned 
not only with the readability of his 

story, but that that story shall benefit 
his employer. In the case of trade associa- 
tions and public agencies, where no direct 
commercial incentive is revealed in a pub- 
lic relations release, there usually is a 
strong desire to instruct or inform. This 
often gives the story a school ma’am drab- 
ness which robs it of the vividness im- 
plicit in a good news story. 

For example, a newspaper story about 
the greenbug infestation in North Dakota 


“wheat fields is concerned chiefly with the 


who, what, where—how large and how 
bad the infestation is, if it can be con- 
trolled, and how. 

An entomologist’s approach, which we 
would rehash as a publicity release from 
the experiment station, would tend to give 
exact figures regarding the fungicidal con- 
trols, the habits of the green parasites 
which may strengthen or weaken their 
hold on the cereal, the possibility of air- 
plane spraying to control the infestation 
and a reference to previous parasite dam- 
age. 

An agricultural experiment station has 
nothing to sell. It is concerned with agri- 
cultural research and disseminating the 
results of that research. But invariably 
some of the professorial and the cloistered- 
halls atmosphere creeps into our publicity 
releases, so‘ they don’t sparkle as they 
shouid. 

The newspapers and farm papers have 
been very good to me, both when I was 
sending out publicity as secretary of a 
state dairy association, and now when I 
am sending publicity from a state agri- 





FTER a quarter century as a weekly and daily newspa- 


perman, John Burnham entered public re 


lations and 


made a discovery which he passes along in this provoca- 
tive article. It is to continue thinking and writing like a good 
reporter. Publicists who disagree may line up to the right with 


manuscripts. 


A native of Wisconsin, John is the son of a county seat weekly 
editor. Father and son in succession operated it for nearly 40 
years. The son also found time to report briefly for the old So- 
cialist Milwaukee Leader, edit two dailies—the Wisconsin Rap- 
ids Tribune and Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times—and migrate to 
North Dakota as farm writer for the Fargo Forum. 

John left newspaper work two years ago to become executive 
secretary of a dairy trade association and then editor for the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, his current job. 
A 1926 graduate of the University of Wisconsin school of jour- 
nalism, John has been a member of Sigma Delta Chi since his 


undergraduate days. 
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EDITOR - PUBLICIST—John Burn- 
ham has some pertinent advice for 
fellow writers of public relations re- 
leases. 


cultural experiment station. I think there 
are a few reasons why this is so. 


ERHAPS it would help others to try 
to put these reasons in tangible form. 
(1) Never send out a publicity re- 
lease which you wouldn't use yourself if 
you were on a newspaper desk. In other 
words, try to think like the fellow to whom 
you are sending that story. Test it with 
his viewpoint, and his news sense. 

(2) Keep your news sense alive and 
make yourself helpful to the newspapers 
or other media with which you deal. I 
think the working newspaperman always 
looks with a jaundiced eye on colleagues 
who have fallen from grace and taken 
public relations jobs. To offset that preju- 
dice, be as helpful as you can to these 
ex-colleagues. 

I personally phone or write half a dozen 
to a dozen good news tips or actual news 
stories each week to the papers and farm 
magazines in our area—tips and stories 
which have nothing to do with my present 
employment, but do have straight news 
value without any connection to any pub- 
licity agency. 

(3) Another thing which will endear 
you to your former colleagues is to look 
upon your own work as ruthlessly as 
they. Don’t make ten paragraphs out of 
what you know is a three paragraph story, 
in hopes they will let at least five para- 
graphs get by. Cut your own story to the 

ne, just as you did when you were an 
editor and had a tight day. 

(4) If you want to commit suicide in 
public relations work, begin to take a pa- 
tronizing attitude toward your former 
colleagues. In your new employment it is 
more necessary than ever to be a news- 
paperman’s newspaperman. 

(5) It is smart, I believe, to champion 
the newspaperman’s viewpoint with your 


new employers. For example, if something 

happens in your company or your asso- 

ciation or agency—whomever you repre- 

sent—which has news value but is not nec- 

essarily beneficial to your employer, per- 

suade your employer to make that news 
[Turn to Page 10) 
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Panels, Talks 





Final Plans 
Told for 


Convention 


INAL plans for Sigma Delta Chi’s 
Fis convention confirm the forecast 

of the best professional program as 
well as one of the pleasant assemblies in 
the fraternity’s four decades 

As convention-goers checked plane and 
train schedules for Miami Beach Novem- 
ber 8-11, announcements by the conven 
tion committee indicated that in addition 
to talks by leading military, diplomatic 
and journalistic figures, two panel dis 
cussions will afford a morning and an 
afternoon of first-rank journalistic give 
and-take 

The subject of the panel discussion in 
the Miami Municipal Auditorium Satur 
day morning has been widened, at the 
request of the participants, to cover the 
broad question of how—and whether— 
the press is meeting its responsibilities 
in all its fields and mediums. The panel 
membership is amply equipped to ex- 
plore such a subject. 

Led by John S. Knight, editor and pub- 
lisher of major newspapers and a former 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, it will include an 
other top newspaperman, Frank Starzel, 
general manager of the Associated Press; 
a former newspaperman who now occu 
pies a very special place in journalism as 
curator of the Nieman Foundation at Har- 
vard University, Louis M. Lyons, and an 
advertising man who is nationally known 
for his provocative thinking on all news 
mediums, Fairfax Cone, a partner in 
Foote, Cone & Belding and chairman of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 


YONS will moderate an earlier panel 
Friday afternoon which promises an 
other first-class matching of wits. This 

is a discussion of the newspaper column 
ist’s trade — with no holds barred — by 
three nationally prominent byline per 
formers. It will take place in Beau- 
mont Hall of the Memorial Classroom 
Building on the University of Miami cam 
pus, following luncheon at the university 

The panel members—John Crosby of 

the New York Herald Tribune, Inez Robb 
of International News Service, and Rob- 
ert C. Ruark of United Features—differ 
widely in column style and treatment 
but all three are in the first rank as 
hard-hitting commentators 

Louis Lyons is well known to all news 

paperman as mentor of the Nieman Fel- 
lows at Harvard and as chairman of the 
editorial board of the Nieman Reports, 
one of the best professional journalistic 
publications printed. In recent years his 
thoughtful and challenging talks on jour 
nalism before such groups as the Amer 
ican Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism have received wide 
attention (and enthusiastic quotation in 
Tue Qum). 

A graduate of the University of Massa 

chusetts, he spent twenty-five years as 












































































































STATESMAN AND ENVOY—Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, foreign 
minister of Pakistan and United Nations leader, will address Sigma Delta 
Chi at its convention banquet in Miami Beach Nov. 11. 


a Boston newspaperman before crossing 
the river to Harvard Yard as curator of 
the Nieman Foundation. He was reporter, 
feature writer and special correspondent 
for the Boston Globe. 


OHN CROSBY, like Bob Ruark and 
Inez Robb, is one of the younger 
American newspaper columnists who 

have jumped into national byline fame 
during or immediately after World War I 
after serving hard apprenticeships as re- 
porters. Crosby has been called radio’s 
most penetrating critic. His point of view 
is frankly that of “champion of the guy on 
the listening end” of radio and television. 

After several years at Yale University, 
he first reported for the Sentinel in Mil- 
waukee, his home town. He went to the 
New York Herald Tribune in 1936. After 
nearly five years in the Army, he returned 
to launch a column on radio which has 
been nationally syndicated since 1946. 

Inez Robb, a graduate of the University 
of Missouri’s school of journalism, early 
joined the International News Service as 
a reporter. Her training for the tough as 
signment of columnist for a great press 
association was gained at home and in the 
major theaters of World War II. 

She reported the war from England and 





North Africa, covered the Far East from 
India and returned to write her present 
column, which is read around the world 
by INS clients. 





OBERT C. RUARK, popular United 
Features columnist whose wit seeks 
out targets ranging from global pol- 

itics to women’s fashions, is a newspaper- 
man who came up the hard way despite 
a degree from the University of North 
Carolina (depression vintage). Like John 
Crosby, he is a war veteran who saw 
service in the Mediterranean and the 
Pacific as a Naval officer. 

Bob’s first encounter with journalism 
was almost his final one. After three 
months with a North Carolina weekly— 
he was editor, business and advertising 
manager and swept the place out—he gave 
it up and went to sea. After several voy- 
ages, he landed at Norfolk, Va., with $4.25 
and a bus ticket to Washington, D. C. He 
used the ticket to land a job as copy boy 
in Washington. 

In the prewar years he made a mark as 
a sports writer but he also covered every 
assignment from police to congress and 
did his stint as a desk man. He returned 
from war service as a feature writer on 
the Washington Daily News. When a 
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THEY'LL HOLD PANEL DISCUSSION—Three nationally noted news- 


paper columnists will tell the secrets of their trade in the University of 
Miami auditorium the afternoon of Nov. 10. From the left—John Crosby, 
New York Herald Tribune; Robert C. Ruark, United Features, and Inez 
Robb, International News Service. The panel will be moderated by 
Louis M. Lyons (right. below), curator of the Nieman Foundation at Harvard 
University who will also take part Saturday in the panel on press respon- 


sibility in the Miami Auditorium. 


hilarious piece on women’s fashions 
brought 2,500 letters to the editor, he was 
invited to New York City by Roy Howard 
to do his present syndicated column. 


MAJOR addition to the program 
A publishea in the October issue of 

Tue Quit will be a second speaker 
at the Friday luncheon in the Student 
Activities Building on the university cam- 
pus. President Bowman F. Ashe will wel- 
come the delegates to the university, as 
previously scheduled, and the luncheon 
speaker will be McGregor Smith, presi- 
dent of the Florida Power & Light Com- 
pany 

Minor changes in the social and profes 
sional program involve the breakfast for 
chapter advisors, sponsored by the Rob- 
inson Printing Company of Orlando, and 
the opening night reception Wednesday, 
at which Greater Miami Sigma Delta 
Chis will be hosts. The service of remem- 
brance has also been changed from Sat- 
urday to Thursday afternoon. 

The breakfast, planned originally for 
7:30 a. m. Thursday in the Sans Souci, 
will be held instead at 8:15 Saturday 
morning on the terrace of the hotel. The 
get-together Wednesday night will take 
the form of a reception on the Sans Souci 
terrace at 6 p. m., followed by a supper 
in the Vendome room of the hotel in- 
stead of a buffet as originally planned. 

The rest of the program will stand as 
announced in the October issue of THE 
Qumu. Prior to the opening reception 
Wednesday night, delegates will register 
and tour the newspaper, radio and tele 
vision facilities of Greater Miami while 
the Executive Council of the fraternity 
holds its annual pre-convention session in 
the officers’ suite at the Sans Souci. 

Thursday morning the convention will 
get under way with Hoke Welch, man- 
aging editor of the Miami Daily Newz 
and president of the Greater Miami pro- 
fessional chapter, presiding. After official 
greetings from Gov. Fuller Warren of 
Florida and Mayor Harold Turk of Mi- 
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ami Beach, Grove Patterson, editor-in- 
chief of the Toledo Blade and honorary 
president of the fraternity, will keynote 
the 1950 session. Other national officers’ 
annual reports will follow. 

The Miami Daily News will be host 
at luncheon in the Vendome Room of the 
hotel at which Ralph McGill, editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution and nationally 
known newspaper and magazine writer 
and speaker, will give the principal talk. 

The afternoon business session wi!l in 
clude important policy reports by special 
committees on research, freedom of in- 
formation and a proposed code of ethics 
for the fraternity. The research report 
will be led off by a major talk on the 
subject by Raymond B. Nixon, director of 
journalism at Emory University and a 
leader in the field. His subject will be 
“Implications of Recent Journalistic Re- 
search.” 

The remembrance service for members 
who have died during the year will be 
held late in the afternoon under direc- 
tion of William M. Glenn of the Miami 
Beach Sun, a fraternity founder. 


N Friday morning undergraduate 

and professional members will hold 

concurrent sessions on their special 
problems. The undergraduates will meet 
in the Cavalier Room with Floyd Arpan, 
vice-president in charge of undergrad- 
uate affairs, presiding, and the profes- 
sional delegates and visitors in the Mez- 
zanine under Vice-President John M. 
McClelland, Jr. 

Following these business sessions, the 
convention will move by bus to Miami 
for the luncheon and afternoon colum- 
nists’ panel at the university. Dinner will 
follow in yet another division of Greater 
Miami. Coral Gables will be host at the 
Coral Gables Country Club. In the eve 
ning the delegates wil! go to the Orange 
Bowl to ree a football game between the 
University of Miami Hurricanes (who re- 
cently upset Purdue, conqueror of Notre 





Dame) and the University of Louisville 
Cardinals. 

Saturday morning’s forum on the cur- 
rent performance of the American press, 
expected to be a top professional per- 
formance of the convention, is scheduled 
for 9:30 a. m. in the Miami Municipal Au- 
ditorium. Afterwards, the delegates will 
return to Miami Beach where the Miami 
Herald will be host at luncheon in the 
Vendome Room of the Sans Souci. 


T Saturday’s luncheon Lt. Gen. Al- 
fred M. Gruenther, deputy chief of 
staff for plans and an Army officer 
with a brilliant record both as a combat 
leader in the field and as a peacetime 
organizer and spokesman for Uncle Sam's 
defense, will give an off-the-record talk. 
Saturday afternoon the convention will 
wind up its business with election of offi- 
cers and fellows and selection of a 1951 
convention city. This will be followed 
at 6 p. m. by a model initiation in the 
Cavalier Room of the Sans Souci. 
The banquet will start at 7 p. m. in 
the neighboring Saxony Hotel, with Pres- 
[Turn to Page 12] 
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Train PIOs to Tell Defense Story 





Armed Forces Operate 


By CAPT. R. F. KAROLEVITZ 


LL-AMERICAN Jim Thorpe 
wouldn't recognize the old Car- 
lisle Indian School today 
At the spot in Pennsylvania where the 
great Indian athlete once made headlines, 
members of the United States Armed 
Forces are now learning to write them. 
For this is the home of the Armed Forces 
Information School—a service fashion 

school of journalism. 

Jim Thorpe isn’t forgotten at historic old 
Carlisle Barracks, but tales of his athletic 
exploits are just part of the backdrop to 
the current activities on this 200-year-old 
Army post. Now officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps come here to pummel type 
writers, wrassle microphones and mount 
podiums. 

It is all part of the Armed Forces’ efforts 
to improve public relations—and to get 
the story to the folks at home. 

Ex-Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
put it this way: 

“The American people have a right to 
know all there is to know consistent with 
security about the organization, the train- 
ing, the equipment, the discipline and the 
morale of our Armed Forces. That is why 
we have an Armed Forces Information 
School—a school to train specialists in the 
best way of keeping our American public 
informed about national defense and the 
men and women who belong to our 
Armed Forces.” 


ORERUNNER of the present institu- 
tion was the Army Information School 
which had its beginning at Carlisle in 
1946. Unification came in 1948, and blue 


Unified Journalism School 


and green uniforms joined the brown ones 
on the Carlisle campus. 

Right now the school is divided into two 
sections: Public Information, and Troop 
Information and Education. The latter is 
a service internal activity, more educa- 
tional than journalistic. The Public Infor- 
mation section, however, encompasses 
those things near and dear to members of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Let's take a look at this Armed Forces 
school of journalism, its students and cur- 
riculum. 

First of all, there are two types of 
courses. Officers, who will operate public 
information offices, get an intensive 14- 
week course. Enlisted personnel, who will 
aid these officers as public information 
specialists, get an even more intensive six- 
weeks course. 

The general curriculum for the 14-week 
session follows: 


General Public Information ..... 54 
Public Speaking ................. 42 
DUES. ck, dhdauedaontaks vd chews 60 
Radio and Television ............ 48 
Community Relations ............ 18 
PEED once. s4ptenwohesvnn 30 
TI 6 ncndesscdstqencsse 20 
Feature Article Project .......... 20 


History, Economics, Government. . 157 
Information and Education ...... 6 


Reading Improvement ........... 21 
PE ncebucccctsecocads 6 
482 


Obviously the graduate from such a 
course does not qualify for a journalism 
degree—and the Armed Forces recognize 





NIFICATION of the Armed Forces has brought unification of training for 
military public relations and blue and green uniforms have joined the 
olive drab on the “campus” at Carlisle Barracks. And the motto of this 

military “school of journalism” is to teach officers and enlisted men not “to 
mislead, stall, quibble or lie” to the press. (The school started at Carlisle in 
1946 but there is some indication it may be moved to another post.) 

As part of the stepped-up program for global defense, some reservists have 
been called back to the old Army post, among them the author of this article, 
Capt. Robert F. Karolevitz. Sigma Delta Chis who attended the Washington 
convention in 1947 will remember Bob Karolevitz as a member of the 100 per 
cent delegation that flew in from South Dakota State College to make a clean 
sweep in chapter honors and battle on the convention floor over the fraternity’s 
stand on freedom of information. He has also been a contributor to The Quill. 

Bob was graduated in journalism from South Dakota State after serving 
nearly four years with the infantry. He was with the 25th Division in the Philip- 
pines and Japan and returned to the Pentagon to write the history of his outfit: 
“The 25th Division and World War II.” Since 1947, Bob has been sports editor 
of the Yankton (S.D.) Daily Press & Dakotan, done public relations in Chicago 
and taken a master’s degree at the University of Oregon. He was free-lancing 
in the Pacific Northwest when called back to service, temporarily at least, to 


attend the Carlisle school. 





JOURNALISM SCHOOL ROOM—E 
Armed Forces Information School a 
the services mingle in this typical cl@>m 


that the school does not automatically pro- 
duce “experts” in the field. However, it is 
more than a mincing step forward. 

If the school has its way, the story the 
war correspondents used to tell about the 
old school colonel who had the sign “No 
dogs, women or reporters allowed” will be 
gone forever. 


GLANCE at the curriculum shows 

that 157 of the total 482 hours are 

devoted to background work in his- 
tory, economics and government. This is 
pretty much in keeping with the theory 
in civilian schools of journalism—that a 
good, all-around backgrounding in the so- 
cial sciences never hurts a newsman. 

U. S. government and history get a go- 
ing over from the Mayflower to Harry 
Truman. Other nations—and particularly 
Russia—are studied and discussed. 

Future PIOs and information special- 
ists are especially schooled in the news 
field. They learn: 

“More good will is built by prompt and 
truthful answers to inquiries than by any 
number of mimeographed releases. 

“Above all, never mislead, stall, quibble 
or lie to reporters. 

“The PIO’s job is to dispense news, not 
to edit it.” 

In order to know how to do these things, 
students are taught newswriting from the 
“Five Ws and H” to the Flesch formula. 
Typing classes are given for those who 
cannot hunt 'n peck at least 26 words a 
minute. Typical journalism school texts 
and exercises in newswriting, copy edit- 
ing, headline writing and page makeup 
are used. 

From newspaper instruction it’s a quick 
jump into magazine work. Each student 
must complete an article suitable for pub- 
lication. 

Photography is not overlooked. News 
cameras are available in sufficient quanti- 
ty—and “chicken” colonels, petty officers 
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and WAC corporals can be seen popping 
flashbulbs and forgetting to pull dark 
slides all over the Carlisle greensward 
Students pair off to produce a picture se- 
ries after learning the complexities of 
their photographic weapons. 


HIEF of the press section at the 
school is Maj. Charles J. Arnold, 
(DePauw °39). Another Sigma Delta 
Chi member on the press faculty is Capt 
Harry C. Beaumont (Illinois *40). 

The services also recognize that a good 
public information representative must be 
able to appear before local Kiwanis, Jay 
cee, P-T-A and other groups ad infinitum 
—and make a good showing. 

A public speaking course, designed to 
locate latent FDRs and Winston Chur- 
chills, is the answer. Since many PIOs 
must “ghost-write” for commanding of 
ficers, speech-writing is given much at 
tention 

From speech it’s a short skip to the ra- 
dio section. In a well-equipped studio and 
control room students learn how to write, 
direct and perform in radio shows. Tape 
recorders give potential Ed Murrows 
many opportunities to develop and im 
prove radio techniques 

Little by little television is coming into 
consideration at the school; however, at 
present most attention in this field is fo 
cused to NCO and officers’ clubs where 
video sets flash out a 12-year-old Western 
film or a Saturday afternoon ball game 
The value of good community relations 
is stressed as is the internal service pro- 
gram of information and education. Sig 
ma Delta Chi is well represented on the 
staff of the Army Information Digest, one 
of the tools in this field. Maj. H. M. Brum 
field (Wisconsin 48), and Maj. Leilyn 
Young (Kansas '39), are associate editors. 
Especially interesting—and slated for 
further use by the Armed Forces—is the 
work done on reading improvement. All 
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THE AIR 





students take part in twenty-one hours of 
testing and remedial reading exercises 
aimed to improve reading habits, to in- 
crease reading speed and to develop great- 
er retention 


ERE are other items, too: how to es- 
tablish a press camp, how to get jeeps 
for correspondents, how to recognize a 

split infinitive and how to develop a 
speakers’ bureau. Armed Forces person- 
nel are also urged to write for publica- 
tion with only security and “good taste” 
as barring points. 


Capt. Robert F. Karolevitz 





STUDENTS ON THE AIR—Lt. James M. Jackson (Oklahoma 
‘46) dons the earphones and gets some tips on radio broad- 
casting from Capt. J. W. Hassard, AFIS instructor. 





Pictured on the cover of this issue of 
The Quill are: 

Back row (from left}—Li. James M. 
Jackson (Okiachoma ‘46), USA; Lt. Robert 
M. Bussjaeger (Missouri ‘49). USAF; Capt. 
John Howarth. USMC; Lt. Theodore Lus- 
tig (New York Professional), USA, and 
Lt. James J. Sharp (Florida ‘48), USA. 

Seated—Lt. John H. Stauffer (Kansas 
*49), USA: Gen. McGaw. and Ensign Lee 
Fox, USN. 





Case studies on public relations errors 
made by the services in the past (and they 
admit them) are analyzed. Suggestions as 
to “what should have been done” are made 
by students—and other students tear these 
suggestions apart. 

Field trips to newspaper plants and ra- 
dio stations are on the docket for each 
class, along with visits by an array of 
guest speakers. All in all the students get 
as well rounded a course as six and four- 
teen weeks will avail them. 

Like most service schools, the accent is 
on practical work. Students try a little of 
everything; then they sit back and discuss 
the rights and wrongs. 

It isn’t all cold practicality, however, as 
many hours of reading, research and lec- 
ture go into the making of good service 
public information people. A library of 
15,000 volumes subscribing to 300 periodi- 
cals helps out in this regard. 


HAT does it take to get into a school 
like this? 

Basically, for officers two years of 
college are required. A journalistic back- 
ground of some sort—or a genuine interest 
therein—is also necessary. For enlisted 
people a high school education and the 
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Karolevitz 
[Concluded from Page 9) 


“ability to express themselves fluently” 
are major requirements. 

Boss of the school is Brig. Gen. E. J. Mc- 
Gaw. He's been at the school since it was 
activated on June 7, 1948. The general— 
who knows his public relations—asks for 
one more ingredient in his PIO recipe: 
personality. 

“We don’t want any sourpusses out deal- 
ing with the press,” he says. 

Carlisle Barracks itself is a feature ma- 
terial “gold mine.” Located some eighteen 
miles from the Pennsylvania capital city 
of Harrisburg, it is one of the oldest Army 
posts in the U.S. 

There is still an old Hessian guardhouse 
standing on the “campus.” George Wash- 
ington organized his troops at Carlisle to 
ad down the “Whiskey Rebellion” in 
1794. 


The post was the northernmost advance 
of Confederate forces in the Civil War. 
General Lee’s boys burned the barracks 
which is some twenty-six miles north of 
the Gettysburg Battlefield National Monu- 
ment. 

From 1879 to 1918 the Department of In- 
terior took over Carlisle Barracks and es- 
tablished the Indian Industrial School. The 
names of Glenn S. “Pop” Warner, Chief 
Bender and Jim Thorpe have almost be- 
come as legendary in the region as that of 
Molly Pitcher. 

But things have changed at the Penn- 
sylvania post. There is a pencil-behind-ear, 
stop-the-presses atmosphere now. Most 
important, however, is that with every 
graduating class the Armed Forces are 
nearer to their goal—to tell the story of 
the services, and to tell it right. 





Prof. Henry Ladd Smith (Wisconsin 
35) is the author of “Airways Abroad,” 
the story of America’s commercial air fleet 
abroad and of the men who pioneered 
world air routes. Published in October by 
the University of Wisconsin Press, the 
book follows his “Airways,” published in 
1942 to describe aviation within the United 
States. Prof. Smith flew more than 150,000 
air miles in a wartime Navy career and 
did much of the work on the new book as 
a Guggenheim fellow in 1946. A Yale grad- 
uate who took master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees at Wisconsin, he has worked on vari- 
ous newspapers and taught journalism 
since 1946 at Madison. 





John P. Miert (Southern Methodist ’48) 
of the public relations staff of the Conti- 
nental Can Company is publicity director 
for ArmNavAir Habilitation Foundation, 
civilian group which has aided in putting 
thousands of men and women into the 
armed services after rejection by military 
examining boards. The group provides 
free medical and education correction to 
applicants who have been rejected. 





Stan Creek, Sophomore pledge of the 
Kansas State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
has been awarded the $150 journalism 
scholarship established by Fay N. Seaton 
of Seaton Publications, owners of the Man- 
hattan Murcury Chronicle and other Kan- 
sas and Nebraska newspapers. An ex-copy- 
boy on the Kansas City Star, Creek has 
been a campus correspondent for newspa- 
pers and press associations. 





John A. Brogan 





Burnham 
[Concluded from Page 5] 


available. This holds true even for unde- 
sirable news items. An accident at the 
plant, an embarrassing situation in the 
company, a scandal in the family of one 
of your employers—these can best be han- 
died through frank and open cooperation 
with the newspapers. 
(6) One of my pet peeves is the closed 
meeting followed by a prepared statement 
given to the newspapermen. Any newspa- 
perman worthy of the name will resent 
that. Business too long has tried to give 
the newspapers and newspaper people lit- 
tle crumbs of information carefully pre- 
digested. Then, when newspapermen re- 
sent being treated as children and become 
aggressive, these same companies or agen- 
cies will charge the newspapermen with 
being “unfriendly and uncooperative.” 

So, as a liaison man, try to convince 
your employers that the closed-session- 
followed-by-preparated-statement way of 
doing things doesn’t make friends with 
the press. 

> 7 . 

WROTE this far and stopped. This sum- 

mary is written a month later. Most of 

what was said in our half dozen points 
boils down to one thing—if you go 
newspaper work to public relations work, 
cling tenaciously to that reporter’s view- 
point, to the vivid, aggressive news sense 
which made you a newspaperman. 

Public relations work is too often 
viewed scornfully by newspapermen who 
have sensed that many public relations 
men are simply newsmen gone soft, a lit- 
tle fat and aged and slow and lazy—from 
the neck both up and down. 





Walter Kante (Wisconsin '50) is editor 
of the Wisconsin Taxpayer, published at 
Madison by Wisconsin Taxpayers Al- 
liance, an independent research - 
zation not affiliated with any political 
group. 





Kenneth J. Keenan (Minnesota '49) is 
city editor of the Tomahawk (Wis.) 
Leader. 









John A. Brogan 
One of Winners 
Of Cabot Prizes 


OHN A. BROGAN (Penn State Pro- 

fessional 40), vice-president in charge 

of foreign sales for King Features 
Syndicate, is one of five winners of Maria 
Moors Cabot Prizes this year. The gold 
medals, given annually by Columbia Uni- 
versity for advancement of international 
friendship in the Americas, were awarded 
during the annual meeting of the Inter- 
American Press Conference in New York 
City during October. 

Another North American newspaper- 
man and three Latin-American jo ists 
were honored with Brogan. They were 
Joshua B. Powers, president of Editors 
Press Service; Maria Constanza Huergo, 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Monsignor Jesus Maria Pellin, director, 
La Religion, Caracas, Venezuela, and An- 
gel Ramos, publisher, El Mundo, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Established by Dr. 
Godfrey Lowell Cabot, the prizes have 
been awarded since 1939 on recommenda- 
tion of the dean of Columbia's Graduate 
School of Journalism. 

Brogan, who started his career as a 
cub reporter on the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Journal nearly forty years ago, in recent 
decades has made most of Latin America 
and much of the rest of the world familiar 
with American comic strips. He directs all 
foreign sales of International News Serv- 
ice and International News Photos as well 
as other features of the Hearst syndicate. 
He has visited eighty foreign countries 
and colonies as a roving ambassador of 
American journalism. A veteran of World 
War I, in which he served as a Navy lieu- 
tenant, he served briefly as a war corre- 
spondent in the second world war. 

Mr. Powers, who heads his own com- 
pany exclusively devoted to the repre- 
sentation of foreign publications, is co- 
founder and president of Editors Press 
Service which serves leading newspapers 
in all important Latin-American cities. 
Miss Huergo was graduated from the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism 
in 1939, and went to work i iately 
for La Prensa, where she is now chief 
interpreter of U. S. information. 

Monsignor Pellin, who is known as the 
dean of Venezuelan journalists, took over 
direction of La Religion in 1930. He was 
a member of the committee which, in 
cooperation with Columbia University, 
established the school of journalism at 
Central University in Caracas. Mr. Ramos 
is editor and publisher of El Mundo, Puer- 
to Rico’s largest daily. During World 
War II, he published the World Journal, 
a daily afternoon paper written entirely 
in English, for the thousands of American 
servicemen stationed on the island. 





Carl Levin (Washington Professional 
48) has i from the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune to establish a 
Washington, D. C., office and direct public 
relations in the capital for William H. 
Weintraub & Company advertising agen- 
cy. Levin’s twenty yeers’ service with the 
Herald Tribune included European and 
Washington correspondence. 





Charles B. Ridgeway (Missouri °47) is 
with Station WERC at Erie, Penn. 
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Develop 
More Timely 
T-V Format 


By MARVIN ALISKY 


HEN war erupted in Korea, the 

general public’s interest in news 

soared to a level not reached since 
the end of World War II. 

Newspapers, of course, carried front 
pages heavy with Korean war news. Radio 
stations bulletined any important Korean 
news. And news magazines tailored their 
schedules accordingly. 

Television stations, trying to keep up, 
discovered that a newsreel of war scenes 
a week old, even though vivid, was not a 
substitute for the timeliness of daily radio 
and newspaper reports. 

In fact, even before the Korean war, 
one of the most frequent criticisms of 
television news was that it lacked timeli- 
ness, that too much emphasis was given 
to time copy, feature material, and stale 
news. 

The most frequent praise of television 
news is that it has vividness, and the 
uniqueness of showing the actual hap- 
penings and personalities in the news, in- 
stead of just “telling about them” as in 
newspaper and radio reporting. 

At KEYL, we decided to work for 
timeliness without sacrificing vividness, 
to try to tell today’s news today without 
doing away with the newsreels that actu- 
ally had people in the headlines talking to 
the audience and looking right at them. 

San Antonio is not yet connected to the 
East Coast’s TV outlets by coaxial cable. 
And KEYL’s budget does not allow for 
the daily production of a local newsreel. 
Therefore, all newsreel] shots are delayed 
one day, often two or more days. 

KEYL buys a special Texas newsreel 
from WBAP-TV in Fort Worth, video 
outlet of the Star-Telegram. This Fort 
Worth television station has the extensive 
facilities required to produce a daily Texas 
newsreel, but coverage is limited to Fort 
Worth, Dallas, and the cities in North 
Texas within easy range. 

We receive world news from INS’ 
Telenews newsreel. In addition, various 
military installations in Texas have pro- 
vided KEYL with stock newsreel shots. 
Other clips, such as the President speak- 
ing, close-ups of Dean Acheson, General 
Bradley, and others, have been added to 
our film library from time to time. 


'AKING stock of the material avail- 

able, here is the half-hour format 

KEYL’s news editor and program di- 
rector have worked out: 

As a newscaster, I open the telecast 
with a live report in front of the cameras, 
then comes multiscope projection of still 
pictures (Acme and local) illustrating 
that day’s events, then a live sports re- 
port and interview conducted by Sports- 
caster Jim Shelton. A weather report by 
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; 
: 


: 


AUTHOR ON THE AIR—Marvin Alisky opens the telecast for San An- 








tonio’s KEYL with a report in front of the camera. He next appears on the 
screen in the left hand quarter, with the rest of the field of vision filled with 


news photographs. 





ARVIN ALISKY. who de- 
scribes a telecast format 
developed by San An- 

tonio’s KEYL, is news editor of 
the television station, one of two 
in the Texas city. He is also on 
the faculty of Trinity University 
where he taught last year while 
acting as a part time news 
analyst for Radio Station 
KMAC 


Since taking his master’s de- 
gree in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1947, following 
service in the Navy, Marvin has 
free-lanced for such publica- 
tions as the Austin American- 
Statesman and Texas Week 
magazine. He has also news- 
cast for WOAI in San Antonio 
and EPRC in Houston. He was 
elected to Sigma Delta Chi as an 
undergraduate at Texas. 





Bud Whaley, using an Acme weather map 
to illustrate the report, follows and final- 
ly Texas and world newsreel shots. 

Commercials are interspersed betweer 
each segment. And two cameras are so 
used on the still pictures that the news- 
caster’s image appears in the left-hand 
corner of the screen, superimposed on the 
news picture. His lips and movements 
while narrating give an illusion of action 
to the still picture. 


Thus, KEYL is able to combine the 
timeliness of a live report, the vividness 
of a newsreel, plus the variety of a sport 
round-up and a weather report, on one 
program. Obviously, the only solution 
was to program the news for a half-hour 
at a time. 


UDIENCE response, plus the satis- 
faction of knowing that we are now 
giving television news while it still 

is news, has prompted us at KEYL to feel 
that the half-hour newscast can be the 
mainstay of TV in the same manner that 
the 15-minute segment is for radio. 

Since the 15-minute newscast is the 
mainstay of radio journalism, it was natu- 
ral when radio’s offspring, television, first 
established itself as a fulltime communi- 
cations medium, that the 15-minute time 
period for news should also appear on TV. 

Similarly, the 5-minute radio newscast 
has had its counterpart on video many 
fold. But the mere transfer of the radio 
news format has not achieved in television 
what it has in radio, primarily because 
TV turned to the newsreel as the logical 
means of playing up the medium’s natural 
asset, vividness. 

Any average news-seeker would prefer 
to watch and hear President Truman 
speak in his own voice than merely to 
read or listen to what the President says. 
At least such an assumption is justified 
from many professional surveys. 

However, adequate coverage of the in- 
ternational, the national, the state, and 
the local news demands at least a 15- 
minute newsreel. To round out the report 
with a weather forecast, sports headlines, 
and a live portion that emphasizes the 
foundation of all news, timeliness, the 
half-hour format seems to be an answer 
for TV newscasting. 
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Convention 
[Concluded from Page 7) 


ident Carl R. Kesler presiding. Follow- 
ing announcement and presentation of 
chapter and individual awards, the ban- 
quet audience will hear an address by a 
major figure in world politics. He is Sir 
Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, foreign min- 
ister of Pakistan, United Nations leader 
and distinguished jurist, author and dip- 
lomat. 

Following the banquet a dance in the 
beautiful Roney Plaza Hotel Gardens 
will wind up the 1950 convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi. The newly elected 
Executive Council will hold a post-con- 
vention session Sunday to chart the fra- 
ternity’s 1951 course. 





Managing Editors 
Take Over on 
Meredith Magazines 


EW managing editors have taken 
N over on both Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and Successful Farming maga- 
zines, the Meredith Publishing Company 
announced recently. Both men are mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 
They are Hugh E. Curtis (Grinnell '29), 
who becomes managing editor of Better 


Homes & Gardens, and Jim H. Roe (Wis- 
consin "41) who succeeds Curtis as manag- 
ing editor of Successful Farming. Curtis 
had been managing editor of Successful 
Farming since 1938. 

A native of Rock Island, Ill., Curtis join- 
ed Meredith's in 1931. He was made assist- 
ant editor of Successful Farming in 1934 
and associate editor two years later. He 
is a 1931 graduate of Grinnell college. 

Roe joined Successful Farming as an 
assistant editor in 1946 and was appointed 
associate editor in February, 1950. Before 
coming to Meredith’s, he served as an in- 
formation specialist with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., 
and operated a farm in Ohio. He is a grad- 
uate of Ohio State University and received 
a master’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1941. 





Bruce W. Smith (Marquette ’46), is edi- 
tor of the Editorial Service Company, Mil- 
waukee business publishing house. Before 
taking his new job, he had been on the 
journalism faculty of the University of 
Colorado where he took his master’s de 
gree in journalism. Bruce has been a con- 
tributor to THe Qui and other publica- 
tions. 





Al Wooldridge (Butler '49) has been 
named news director of Station WCBC, 
Anderson, Ind. Al, who is a member of 
the National Association of Radio News 
Directors, has been news editor at WAND, 
Canton, Ohio, and KFMO, Flat River, 
Mo. 





Harry Cook (Alabama '50) is press as- 
sociation (radio) editor with the New Or- 
leans bureau of the Associated Press. He 
was winner of a Sigma Delta Chi achieve- 
ment citation for 1950. 





Howard Holschuh (Stanford °48) is 
news editor for KGO, 50,000 watt ABC 
outlet for San Francisco and the Bay area. 
He took both A.B. and M.A. degrees at 
Palo Alto. 





James C. Holmes (Northwestern '48) is 
editing a company magazine and handling 
public relations assignments for the Deep 
Rock Oil Corporation in Tulsa, Okla. 
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Sigma Delta Chi 
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Standard plain ............. $ 5.00 
Crown set pearl............ 
Twenty per cent Federal Tax and any 
state tax in addition. Order from your 
Central Office. 

Write for complete price list and 
FREE jewelry catalog. 
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Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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Chicago Newsmen 


Hear Panel of 
Suburban Publishers 


HICAGO daily and radio newsmen 
C heard what one of their number 

called the “best class in journalism 
in years,” at the opening Autumn dinner 
of the Headline Club, professional chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Claude A. Walker, publisher of the For- 
est Park Review and a director of the 
chapter, moderated a panel of five other 
suburban publishers in a discussion of 
weekly newspaper editorial and produc- 
tion problems. Talks by panel members 
and discussion that followed ranged from 
editorial problems in Cook County and 
adjacent metropolitan area communities 
to new methods of engraving, printing and 
distribution. 

Taking part in the panel were Lloyd 
Hollister, publisher, Wilmette Life; John 
Kubik, publisher, Cicero Life; Vernon 
Nickles, business manager, LaGrange Citi- 
zen; S. R. Paddock, publisher, Arlington 
Heights Herald, and Bill Williams, pub- 
lisher, Chicago Heights Star. Most of the 
men on the panel publish several com- 
munity papers in adjacent towns, bring- 
ing special problems in production. 





St. Louis Chapter 
Initiates Eight 


IGHT members were initiated into 
E Sigma Delta Chi by the St. Louis pro- 
fessional chapter at a dinner meet- 

ing in September at the Hotel Statler. 

They are Con Kelliher, reporter; 
Charles F. Kistenmacher, promotion direc- 
tor, and Hamilton Thornton, editorial 
writer, all of the Globe-Democrat; Sam 
Armstrong, assistant city editor, and F. H. 
Behymer, feature writer, of the Post-Dis- 
patch; Robert Schulman, feature writer, 
Star-Times; William Hatcher, editor of the 
Ferguson Town Talk, and Richard W. 
Horner, of the publication staff of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Norman Isaacs, managing editor of the 
Star-Times, was the dinner speaker. He 
discussed the continuing studies of the 
Associated Press Managing Editors. Dan 
Bishop, editorial cartoonist of the Star- 
Times and president of the chapter, pre- 
sided. 





John A. Bacon (Michigan °23) is in 
Chicago as western manager for Popular 
Science Publishing Company. 





Willard M. George (Temple '50) is asso- 
ciate editor of Tap & Tavern, trade weekly 
published in Philadelphia, 





Dale E. Butz (Purdue 47) is with the 
department of agricultural economics at 
Michigan State College. 





Thomas H. Kleene (Michigan °36) is a 
city hall reporter for the Detroit Times. 





James R. Wells (Missouri '48) is news 
editor of the Sebastopol (Calif.) Times. 
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We Ask That 
“Fares” Play Fair 


Judge Cunningham was telling 
about a taxi ride he took over to the 
County Seat last week. The cab was 
all littered with cigarette butts, plus 
candy and gum wrappers. This an- 
noyed the Judge and he spoke to the 
driver about it. 


To his surprise the cabman answered 
right back.“‘Don’t blame me,” he said. 
“Fast as I clear this taxi out, the fares 
just mess it up again. I like a clean 
cab as well as anybody, but a man has 


” 


to have some co-operation! 


Judge figures the fellow was in the 
right, and maybe we ought to do a 
little campaigning with the public. I 
agree with him—that’s why I’m writ- 
ing this article. 

From where I sit, it’s important for 
us to remember the fellow who’s going 
to get in the cab after we leave it. 
Because he pays the same as we do, 
he’s got the same right to a clean, 
comfortable ride—just as he has the 
same right to enjoy the beverage of 
his choice (be it coffee, beer, lemon- 
ade, or what have you). 


Pe Manse 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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Frank Thayer Publishes 
New Edition of Book 


ROF. Frank Thayer’s “Legal Control 
Pp: the Press,” first published in 1944 

by the Foundation Press, has been re- 
issued with five new sections. The addi- 
tions cover such timely subjects as re- 
striction of reports in assault cases, in 
which he discussed the Evjue case in 
Madison, Wis., and monopoly of advertis- 
ing contracts. 

An authority on law of the press, Prof. 
Thayer teaches courses in this field at the 
University of Wisconsin's school of jour- 
nalism. His book is both a handbook for 
lawyers and a journalism text. A mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi since 1916 (Wis- 
consin), he is a former national officer of 
the fraternity. 





Charles L. Adams (Grinnell '40) is in 
Washington, D.C., as transport editor of 
Aviation Week. 





Charles K. Barnum (Cornell '35) is man- 
aging editor of the Angleton (Texas) 
Daily Review. 





Samuel J. Archibald (Colorado *44) is 
a political reporter for the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Bee. 





Dick Strite (Oregon Professional °42) 
is sports editor of the Eugene (Ore.) Reg- 
ister-Guard. 





HEADS PUBLICISTS — Stewart 
Harral (Oklahoma ‘28) is the new 
College 


directs public relations for the uni- 
versity. He is the author of six books 
and more than fifty magazine arti- 
cles on his field. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates—Situations wanted: 40 cents a line. Help 
wanted and all other classifications: 80 cents 
a line. Minimum charge $3.00 an insertion. 


Classified display $10.00 per inch, per insertion. 
When answering blind ads, please address them 
as follows: Box Number, The Qui, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


SITUATION WANTED 














The following situation wanted adver- 
tisements are listed “mena to the ares 
of residence of the men vertising and 


does for 
employment in the seapoctive ‘states. 














IDAHO 


Daily or weekly new pape or public relations 
photog. —-. * = by Colorado gradu- 
ate, age s r-commercial photog. 
experience. Looking 1 ‘or rmanent situati 


NEBRASKA 


Single man with metropolitan new: 

perience wants position in public re ty ot 

show business or work entertainment 

ing. Has done considerable dramatic and = 

pusinens writing and promotion. Taz Qu, 
x le 


NEW YORK 


fa 4 Law School LL.B., Syracuse Univ. BA. 

in Journ. and Economics, age 23, desires posi- 
tion writing on Business, omics, and/or 
Ne a relations. Typing, stenog- 
raphy. ation Unimportant. Tue 
Quit, Box 


SOUTH DAKOTA 








Radio News Director of news-minded North- 
west station would like permanent ~~ a 
tion on Twin Cities station, newspaper 

service. Colles grad., 24, married. Stable and 





Have press camera. Available November. Tue 
Quut, Box 301. 


~ TLLINOIS 


MS in Journ., ~ 
permanent editorial ‘tion New , Mag- 
azine, trade publication, Chicago area. Top re- 
Pa da copy reader two years, medium-sized 

daily larried, 25, one child. Taz Qu, 


1948 Northwestern grad., 


Trade publication—house corgan—public J 
tions experience over seven-year peries 
sate association executive, theroug 

daily- ~weekly om field . Chica 4 


ten. broad scope. A, 
relocate. $6,500 start 
Box 299. 





30. Own = but will 
g minimum. Tae Qui, 


KANSAS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN—creative, 

sive; 15 years experience and recent M in 

P. R. Knowledge of research, personnel man- 

oy Journal instructor. Tas Quit, 
x 293. 


HE Quix, Box 297. 
WASHINGTON, D.C c. 


Bemerter- photo , mecha. ot overseas t. 
Widely -travel educated in 3 countries, in- 
teresting background. Articles sold to Sat. Eve. 
Post, major dailies, + in ag Best refer- 
ences. Dependable. Taz Qui, Bo: x 226. 


Warren Mantz (Drake '49) is in the Des 
Moines bureau of the International News 
Service. 





George McLeod (Boston "48) has joined 
the news staff of the Bisbee (Ariz.) Daily 
Review. 





Donald E. Shasteen (Colorado 50) is 
reporting for the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune- 
Herald. 












Plan a side trip from 
the Miami convention! 





See your Travel Agent or— 
In Miami, phone 88-3611 


PAN AMERICAN 
Wortp AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





Dyer Resigns Post 
As Phoenix Publisher 


AY J. DYER (Kansas '23) has re- 
signed as publisher of the Arizona 
Republic and the Phoenix (Ariz.) 
azette to return to full time supervision 
of his own newspaper, the E] Reno (Okla.) 
Tribune. Announcement of the resigna- 
tion was made by Eugene C. Pulliam, 
—— of Phoenix Newspapers and a 
ounder of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Dyer has been succeeded by Simon 
Casady, who was manager of three daily 
newspapers in the Rio Grande valley of 
Texas—the Valley Evening Monitor at 
McAllen, the Valley Morning Star, Har- 
lingen, and the Brownsville Herald. 





Right Bureau But 
Wrong Wire Service 


IM REYNOLDS (Oklahoma A & M 

49) was reported in the October is- 

sue of THe Qumi as having been 
transferred from Buffalo to the Albany 
bureau of the International News Serv- 
ice. Jim was transferred to Albany, but 
he happens to be with the United Press 
and not INS. The editor of Taz Qum 
apologizes. 





A. Vernon Croop (Washington Profes- 
sional '50), former Washington bureau 
chief for the Gannett Newspapers, has 
been transferred to the managing editor- 
ship of the Rochester Times-Union. 
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The QUILL 
Continues To Grow 


The QUILL continues to show a gain in 
circulation and advertising, month after 
month. Its nationwide circulation reaches 


more newsmen and editors than any other 





monthly press publication and at the low- 
est cost per thousand. 

We strongly urge careful examination of 
The QUILL when you plan your top-level 


advertising strategy this fall and next year. 


CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write: VICTOR E. BLUEDORN, Bus. Mgr. THE QUILL 
; 35 E. Wacker Drive - Chicago 1. Illinois 














Want to travel 
in good company? 


THAT'S WHAT YOU'LL BE DOING if you subscribe to and read 
Epiror & PuBLIsHER. Because thousands of influential people in 
the newspaper and advertising world read and use E & P regularly. 
But the main advantage is not in the company you'll be keeping 
but in the news you'll be getting. At your fingertips each week 
will be the very latest information on events and people in the 
newspaper business . . . information on trends, costs, circula- 


tions, operations, mergers, policies, etc. 


All the people who read Eprror & PUBLISHER say they can’t afford 


to be without it. Can you? 


This indispensable publication—delivered at your home or office 


—costs only $5.00 for 52 news-packed issues. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


‘ de Publish ri, | tise Journ 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @© NEW YORK, N.Y 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





